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faa TERMS OF AN AGREEMENT aimed at eliminating jur 
and industrial unions is explained to reporters by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany at a press conference. 
The agreement creates new, permanent machinery to resolve disputes and defines areas of jurisdiction. 
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By ‘Economy 


By Willard Shelton 


Key Bills Stalled in Congress 
’ Fight, Policy Clash 


Congress headed into its final dramatic months with major legislative proposals blockaded behind the 
certain Senate southern Democratic filibuster on civil rights. 

With the exception of essential money authorization and appropriation bills, the first session of the 
85th Congress passed relatively few controversial measures before the Fourth of July weekend. 

Lengthy hearings had been conducted on welfare and labor bills 


in Senate and House committees 


but in the closely divided Congress‘ 
there was almost no progress on ac- 
tual legislation. 

Calculating the possible length of 
the civil rights filibuster, which will 
catch some departments in the new 
fiscal year without new funds au- 
thorized and appropriated, expert 
observers had abandoned their ear- 
lier prediction that the session might 
tnd by the second or third week- 
tnd in August. 


Meany’s ‘Clean Up’ 
Speech Available 


The AFL-CIO has pub- 
lished in pamphlet form 
AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany’s speech on the all- 
out drive to eliminate rack- 
eteering and corruption from 
the labor movement. 

The pamphlet, “Clean 
Democratic Trade Unions,” 
is based on Meany’s speech 
to the recent Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference sponsored 
by the Industrial Union Dept. 

It is available from the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Publica- 
tions, 815 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
copies are 5 cents; $4 for 
100; $32 for 1,000. 
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The new “target date,” they sug- 
gested, was Labor Day at the ear- 
liest and possibly Sept. 14. 

Three major factors were blamed 
for the slowdown and frustrations 
on legislation. 


Three Factors Blamed 

First was the lengthy so-called 
“economy” fight, with members 
striving to compete on partisan 
grounds as the chief “money- 
savers.” 

The protracted Eisenhower 
Administration’s internal quarrel 
over the President’s $71.8 billion 
budget, with the Chamber of 
Commerce and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers work- 
ing to create “grass-roots” econ- 
omy sentiment, delayed impor- 


- tant programs that otherwise 


might have been quickly ap- 
proved. ; 
Another factor promoting delay 
and indecision is a sharp difference 
in philosophy between the Admin- 
istration and most Democrats on 
bills. 
Split on Aid 
An example is minimum wage 
extension to cover now unprotected 
workers. The Morse - Thompson 
bill supported by the AFL-CIO 
would have added 9.6 million work- 
ers to those covered; the Adminis- 


tration advocated adding only 2.5 
million and fought the more liberal 
program sufficiently hard to stall it 
in committee. 

Another example involves pro- 
tection of employe welfare and pen- 
sion plans through disclosure of 
financial details with the federal 
government. A plan for total dis- 
closure of all plans was delayed 
until the Administration practically 
adopted outright major principles 
of the AFL-CIO-endorsed bill spon- 
sored by Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D- 
Iil.). 

A third delaying factor—less 
widely recognized but serious in 
its effect—has been the split over 
foreign policy and apparent Ad- 
ministration uncertainty on its 
disarmament ideas. _— 

There is profound congressional 
distrust of Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion Chairman Lewis B. Strauss, 
who works in the White House to 
undermine disarmament negotia- 
tions pushed in London by Harold 
E. Stassen, and the President’s un- 
mistakable indecision weakens his 
leadership in the whole field of for- 
eign policy. 

Here is the status of major legis- 
lative proposals as Congress re- 
cessed for the Fourth of July: 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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urisdiction 
neil Group 
New Machinery Set 
ToHandleDisputes 


By Eugene A. Kelley 
An agreement looking to elimination of jurisdictional disputes be- 
‘| tween building trades and industrial unions has been announced by 
;| AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 


| Formulated by a special committee of the AFL-CIO Executive 
;| Council, the terms of the agreement were outlined by Meany in iden- 


:| tical letters to Pres. Richard J. Gray 
:|of. the Building & Construction 
:| Trades Dept. and to Dir. Al White- 
| house of the Industrial Union Dept. 


The agreement recognizes that 


§| new construction work should be 


done by members of the building 
production and running 
maintenance should be the work of 
employes represented by industrial 
unions. , 

In the difficult area between 
these two—alterations, major re- 
pairs sand relocation of existing 
facilities, changeovers and other 
types of maintenance work—the 
committee agreement specified that 
past practice on a plant, area or 
industry basis will govern. 

Meany Optimistic 

Meany told a press conference 
that “binding arbitration was a 
sticking point in the minds of some” 
but the committee which unani- 
mously agreed on the broad terms 
of the agreement conceded the need 
for permanent machinery to resolve 
disputes. He expressed optimism 
that the agreement will work. 

The AFL-CIO, the agreement 
states, will place on its staff three 
persons suggested by the Building 
Trades and three named by the 
IUD. These six will make up 
three teams, Meany said, and will 
probably be located in the East, 
Midwest and West, to work full- 
time “to make fast, on-the-spot 
checks and try to settle the dis- 
putes.” 

(Continued on Page 3) 


promise of congressional inquiry. 


make labor costs the scapegoat for 
the jump. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) 
announced that his Senate Anti- 
Monopoly subcommittée will open 
hearings July 9 to probe industry’s 
pricing policies in general. Later, 
he said, his group will study par- 
ticular industries. : 

USS. Steel’s latest price boost had 
been predicted by union leaders but 
its impact was the more dramatic 
since it came only one day after 


Meany Asks 
Senate Pass 


Rights Bill 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
sent a letter to Senators urgently 
recommending that they beat 
down the upcoming southern 
Democratic filibuster and pass the 
‘House - approved civil rights bill 
this year. 

The filibuster, scheduled to open 
next week, is expected to run from 
four to five weeks before it is 
broken either by a cloture vote, re- 
quiring 64 affirmative votes to halt 
debate, or by collapse of the south- 
ern opposition through exhaustion. 

Minimum Bill 

Meany said the AFL-CIO sup- 
ported the House-passed “right-to- 
vote” bill as a “minimum but mean- 
ingful bill” that could make a “‘sig- 
nificant contribution toward breath- 
ing life into our constitutional 
rights, especially the basic and cher- 
ished right to vote.” 

Meany also urged senators to 
reject a so-called “jury-trial” 
amendment, sponsored by 
southerners, that would deny 
judges the power to impose sum- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Congress to Probe 
Steel Price Hike 


A $6 ton jump in the price of steel announced by U.S. Steel Corp. 
and other firms brought angry denunciations of profiteering and a - 


Leaders of the Steelworkers and Auto Workers were quick to point 
out that the price boost was unwarranted and voiced resentment that 


corporation statements attempted to’ 


Pres. Eisenhower warned against in- 
flationary dangers unless labor and 
management practiced “statesman- 
ship” and “sound, sane policies.” 

Companies seized upon a July 1 
date under which new wage and 
fringe benefit payments become 
payable to employes to announce 
the price boosts. 

Pres. David J. McDonald of the 
Steelworkers denounced the boosts 
and suggested steel pricing policies 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1957 


Steel Trying to Blame Labor for Hike, 


Economy Fight Tous 
Action on jt Bills 


Profiteering 
Charged in 
Price Boost 


(Continued from Page 1) 
“can only have damaging effects on 
the entire economy.” 

U.S. Steel, he*said, was refus- 
ing “to accept responsibility for 
its own act.” It is trying to “hide 
its fabulous growth of profits by 
minimizing them, exaggerating 
the wage increases received by its 
employes and seeking . . . to pin 
the blame for higher prices on 
Steelworkers and their union.” 

Under terms of the contract 
signed last year, McDonald con- 
tinued, Steelworkers received a 
Wwagé increase averaging 9 cents an 


hour effective July 1. Benefits oth-| / 


er than wages added another 2.5 
cents an hour and a cost-of-living 
adjustment brought workers anoth- 
er 4 cents. The total cost of these 
wages and fringe gains will be 15.5 
cents an hour. 

U.S. Steel’s report for the first 
quarter of 1957 revealed that its 
profits were at an annual rate of 
$1.80 for each hour worked by 
each employe. In 1939 the profits 
before taxes were equal to 13 cents 
for each hour worked. 

The $1.80 figure represents a 30 
percent increase over the previous 
record per manhour set in 1955 and 
a fabulous 1,284 percent jump over 
1939. Even with the 15.5 cent an 
hour added labor cost the profit fig- 
ure for U.S. Steel would be $1.64 
for each manhour worked by each 
employe. 

The industry, McDonald con- 
tended, “has imposed higher prices 
on steel consumers for the second 
time in six months, the third time 
in the past year, and for the 22nd 
time since World War II ended!” 


Probe Demanded 


Based on U.S. Steel’s own figures, 
he went on, U.S. Steel could absorb 


the cost of the wage increase for the |" ‘+ 


rest of 1957, reduce steel prices by 
$6 a ton instead of raising them by 
that amount, and end 1957 with the 
greatest net profits after taxes in the 
history of the corporation.” 

McDonald’s statement’s gave 
new force to labor’s demand for 
a congressional probe of the 
wage - profit- investment poli- 
cies of the giant corporations in 
key U.S. industries. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil has twice this year urged such 
a probe with a particular eye to 
price imcreases resulting from 
corporate administrative action 
rather than from the legitimate 
supply and demand factors of the 
market place. 

The demand was renewed last 
week when the Consumer Price In- 
dex rose to a record 119.6 point, 
its 14th jump in the last 15 months. 

‘ McDonald also reiterated an ear- 
lier suggestion for a presidential 
committee composed of top union 
and management officials with col- 


‘Tt’s All Your Fault’ 


‘ 


lective bargaining responsibilities to 


informed regularly on the wage- 
price-profit problem. 
Fight Pricing Quiz 

Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther called the price boost “un- 
justifiable, socially irresponsible and 
and dangerously inflationary.” 

He noted that the steel industry 
along with the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the Chamber 
of Commerce “consistently and vig- 
orously fought tooth and nail” 
against a congressional probe of 
pricing policies. 

The UAW head, also chairman 
of the AFL-CIO Committee on -Eco- 
nomic Policy, said the timing of the 
price rise was “big business’ con- 
temptuous and defiant response to 
the appeal of Pres. Eisenhower. 


The facts on steel prices and steel 
wages, he added, proves the indus- 
try efforts to blame price increases 
on higher labor costs to be com- 
pletely false. 

“This is further proof that the 
crushing burden of inflation im- 
posed on American consumers by 
steel and other key, price-setting 
industries is a rigged inflation ar- 
bitrarily fixed by industrial man- 
agement. It does not grew out 
of the free interplay of normal 
economic forces.” 

Reuther recalled a 1952 state- 
ment of Defense Sec. Charles E. 
Wilson, then head of General Mo- 
tors: “I contend that we should not 
say the ‘wage - price spiral’! . We 
should say the price-wage spiral. 
For it is not primarily’ wages that 
pull up prices. It is primarily prices 
that pull up wages.” 

UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey 
said, “Steel price increases and 
Hurricane Audrey hit on the same 
day—both predicted, both devastat- 


ing.” 


“Companies throughout the 


A leading oil economist was 


Oil Firms Are Passing 


Costs on to Consumers 


Claims by Oil Workers officials that big petroleum firms 
have found a new pricing system have been substantiated by 
the Journal of Commerce, a business publication. 


on increases in costs to consumers. Prices previously have been 
based exclusively on supply and demand,” the Journal said. 


some time have been trying to tie costs to prices. Despite an 
admitted oversupply on all oil products now, prices were upped 
by most companies to regain the additional costs entailed in a 
6 percent wage boost to workers. 

A company official predicted that if the current price jump 
does not hold “his firm would raise prices later in the season 
when inventories are in better balance with demand.’ In such 
a case, the failure of the present price increase would be cited 
in explaining why higher prices are needed.” 


country are attempting to pass 


quoted as saying that firms for 


keep the nation and the President) 


Report ‘Fixes’ 
Inflation Blame 


A recent syndicated col- 
umn by Sylvia Porter reveals 
“the existence of a secret and 
never-to-be published report 
in the files of the Standard 
Oil Co. 

From - guarded comments 
by Standard’s Pres. Monroe 
J. Rathbone the columnist 
drew the conclusion the re- 
port fixes the blame for the 
inflationary spiral not on la- 
bor, which is getting most of 
the blame, but on the pricing 
policies of some of our basic 


bone if the report “indicts 
people you don’t want to sce 
‘indicted’?” 

“It is an indictment,” Rath- 
bone admitted. 

“And,” the column con- 
tinued, “after a bit more prod- 
ding, he added, “Yes, it is 
an indictment against some in 
industry.” 


House Group 


Okays $546 
Postal Raise 


Despite the opposition of Pres. 
Eisenhower and Postmaster-General 
Arthur E. Summerfield, the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee approved a flat increase of 
$546 a year for 500,000 postal 
workers. 

The committee now will hold 
hearings on bills to raise the sal- 
aries of other government em- 
ployes. 

The proposed postal increase 
would amount to an average 12.6 
percent boost and would give those 
covered a boost of $21 in each of 
their 26 annual pay checks. Em- 
ployes paid by the hour would re- 
ceive 26 cents an hour. 

The proposal grew out of a mo- 
tion by Rep. James Morrison (D- 
La.) for a $600 increase. Rep. 
James C. Davis (D-Ga.) countered 
with an amendment to make it 
$500, after which Rep. John Lesin- 
ski (D-Mich.) offered an amend- 
ment to the amendment with the 
$546 figure. It eased through by 
a 12-11 vote. 

A motion for a flat 12 percent 
raise by Rep. Joel T. Broyhill (R- 
Va.) was ruled out of order. 

On the Senate side, a subcommit- 
tee headed by Sen. Richard Neu- 
berger (D-Ore.) had earlier ap- 


‘| ham Barden (D-N. C.), may last for 


(Continued from Page 1) 

WELFARE PLANS — A Senate 
subcommittee has completed hear- 
ings on disclosure bills requiring 
registration and financial reporting 
of all employes welfare and pension 
plans. The subcommittee, headed 
by Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
is expected to report a bill close to 
the original Douglas-Ives measure 
and the sharply revised Administra- 
tion bill, The Douglas-Ives bill was 
given approval in principal by the 
AFL-CIO. 

House Labor Committee hear- 
ings, conducted by Chairman Gra- 


weeks and Barden seems sympa- 
thetic to management requests for 
“exemption” of programs it admin- 
isters unilaterally. 

SCHOOL AID—The House 
Rules Committee begins hearings 
July 8 on the $1.5 billion five-year 
program approved by the Education 
Committee. Only strong White 
House pressure, however, will push 
the bill through and then only if 
Pres. Eisenhower accepts comprom- 
ise features on allotment of funds. 
The Senate Labor Committee is 
waiting for the House to act. 

MINIMUM WAGE-—Bills to ex- 
pand coverage are stalled in the full 
Senate Labor Committee, with 
Democrats seeking coverage for 
about 6 million workers, Republi- 
cans willing to protect only about 
2.6 million.. The AFL-CIO recom- 
mended coverage for 9.6 million. 

House committee hearings are 
expected to cantinue until fall. 

CIVIL, RIGHTS — The House- 
approved “right-to-vote” bill prob- 
ably will be called- up July 8-12, 
launching the filibuster. Key fac- 
tors are the issue of a “jury-trial” 
amendment to circumscribe the 
power of judges to enforce their 
rulings on voting rights and the 
strength of a Republican-northern 
Democratic coalition in fighting the 
filibuster. The AFL-CIO endorsed 
the House bill as a minimum pro- 
gram. 

RULE 22—Hearings are under 
way on amendments to the Senate 
rule allowing a filibuster to continue 
interminably unless cloture is in- 
voked by two-thirds of the entire 
membership. The Douglas pro- 
posal for majority-vote cloture after 
15 legislative days of debate is be- 
ing studied by a two-member sub- 
committee of Sen. Jacob K. Javits 
(R-N. Y.) and Sen. Herman Tal- 
madge (D-Ga.). 

DEPRESSED AREAS — Senate 
committee hearings are under way 
but there is no assurance a bill com- 
parable to the AFL-CIO-endorsed 
Douglas area - redeYelopment plan 
can be passed as it was last year. 
No House hearings have been held. 

HOUSING — A bill expanding 
the Administration proposals but 


(Conti 
No date 


has been sent to the White Houg 
It expands public housing, urby 
renewal, cooperative housing ani isting 
FHA funds beyond White Hoyi?tme= 
requests and lowers down paymeniy 
on FHA-guaranteed loans.. 
FOREIGN AID—A House con, 
mittee slashed $375 million fron 


Pres. Eisenhower’s $3.8 billion pyro, Mc 
gram after the Senate Previoush ean: 
had cut $200 million. The bill wilh out 2( 


reach the floor next week and fh .. 
Republican leadership promises aM aed 
fight to restore part of the fund 
The House committee reversed gic 
preliminary vote and approved MP 
three-year term of authorization fo; 
foreign-loan programs. The AFL.joters 


Jn aute 
v 


CIO backs the full Eisenhower pro.ffow the 
gram. i. plied, 3 
The action was taken after AFL. most 


CIO Legislative Dir. Andrem J, 
Biemiller had sent members of the 
full Foreign Affairs Committee , 
telegram strongly urging reconsid. 
eration of the slash and the elimi. S 
nation of the three-year authoriz. e 
tion. The full amount sought and 
the three-year program, he said, Te. 
are “crucial to safeguarding peace Riche 
and resistance to Communist ag. Trade 
gression.” Uniot 
TAFT - HARTLEY — No com@j On 
mittee hearings have been held or fll estab 
scheduled on revisions of the 1947 


Ju 


} lems 
act. wel 
PUBLIC POWER — The Sensiell | Th 
has passed but House Interior Com. 


mittee temporarily killed a bill av. 
thorizing a high federal dam ing)‘ 
Hells Canyon. Even if revived and 
passed by the House, it faces’s 
probable Eisenhower veto. 

The Senate Public Works Com. 
mittee approved a bill to authorize 
TVA self-financing, with the Ad- 
ministration losing its fight to sub. 
ject plans to a Treasury Dept. veto. 

A Senate committee and a House 
subcommittee have approved the 
compromise Niagara (New York) 
power project allocating one half 
of two million kilowatts under full 
federal preference laws, the other 
half to private utilities, government 
agencies and others. 

BUDGET — The high wave of 
the so-called congressional “econ- 
omy” drive, sparked by reactionary 
business groups, seems to have 
passed. Much money supposedly 
“cut” in early appropriations prob- 
ably will be restored in deficiency 
and supplemental bills next year. 
But the flood - insurance program 
was scuttled, the Voice of America 
program damaged and the school 
aid bill is still endangered by “econ- 
omy” emotion. 

The Labor Dept. suffered nig- 
gling and harassing cuts but no prd- 
grams were literally crippled. 
Health, Education and Welfare bud- 
get fared better, and the Senate 
again forced medical research funds 


below AFL-CIO recommendations 


Machinists Map Plans | 
For Aircraft Negotiations 


Denver—Delegates representing every major aircraft and guided 
missile center in the nation laid the groundwork for next year’s col 
tract negotiations at the Machinists sixth three-day conference here 


= 


above Eisenhower requests. 


on problems of their industry. 

Concern over disarmament ran 
high among the 165 delegates as 
they were reminded that every third 
job in the country is related directly 
or indirectly to defense spending. 

Emphasis was placed on these]. 
four major points in contract Pro- 
posals: 

© Company -wide union shop 
agreements as the first step towards 
| the IAM goal of industry-wide con- 
ditions; 

© Special contract provisions for 
the skilled trades and for salaried 
technical employes including a per- 


proved a flat $500 increase. 


centage wage increase; 


vy ° 


® Revision of the entire wage 
structure based on findings of the 
[AM wage study committee and at 
attack on downgrading; 


© Extension of apprentice trai 
ing in the industry through contract 
provisions. 

IAM Vice Pres. Roy M. Brow 
and P. L. (Roy) Siemiller were com 
ference co-chairmen. UAW Vi 
Pres. Leonard Woodcock, directo! 
of that union’s aircraft department, 
addressed the sessions, the first a 
tended by delegates from som 
UAW aircraft locals. 
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Koreement Reached 


O)n Jurisdiction 


(Continued from Page 1) 


1S No date has been set for assign- 
ly personnel to the teams, he 
fa team is unable to settle a dis- 
ye the agreement provides for 
Ouse, _ the case to a committee 
rb isting of the heads of the two 

ents involved and a person 
xignated by Meany. If this com- 
Bice cannot resolve the issue, it 
i be referred to the committee 
Mom the Executive Council. 


Most Settled Quickly 
Meany estimated that there are 
put 200 jurisdictional disputes. 
ising each year, “but most are 
witled quickly at the local levels.” 


‘ome others, he went on, “cause 
onsiderable trouble.” 


s while citing examples of 
ww the new agreement would be 
lied, in-plant workers years ago 
{most of the work over which 


: In auto plants, Meany told re- 


jurisdictional disputes arose, but 
more recently outside contractors 
are being used. 


The steel industry, he pointed |; 


out, uses-a great many in-plant 
workers on censtruction. About 
7,000 members of the Bricklayers 
Union are employed in the industry 
to reline the furnaces in some 
plants. At others, however, this 
work is done by members of the 
Steelworkers. 

The committee which formulated 
the agreement was established at 
the Executive Council meeting in 
Miami last January and has given 
the matter considerable study since. 

The procedures defined in the 
agreement do not provide a definite 
terminal point. But the committee 
consensus is that they can be used 
to settle a great many disputes and 
create an atmosphere in which it 
may be possible in the future, if 
desired, to provide a definite termi- 
nal arbitration. 


Richard J. Gray, president of 


| Union Dept. 
com. 


by industrial unions. 


Jurisdiction Machinery 
Set in Motion by Meany 


Text of the letter from AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany to 


Trades Dept., and Al Whitehouse, director of the Industrial 


| On Friday, June 28, att antelliiy ot Min ciel coals 
| established by the AFL-CIO Executive Council to discuss prob- 
|lems involving the building trades and industrial unions, gen- 
| | eral agreement was reached along the following lines: 

| There are two areas in which the jurisdictional lines between 
"ff the building trades craft unions and the industrial unions are 
‘Bidear. New building construction, on the one hand, should be 
the work of the workers represented by the building trades 
craft unions; production and running maintenance work, on 
the other hand, should be the work of the workers represented 


Between the two clear areas set forth above there is a doubt- 
ful area involving such work as alterations, major repairs and 


the Building and Construction 


Tom Morgan, Sec 


Sec.-Treas. William Chapman and Regional Dir. Adrian Mitten. 
called Public Employes Council 77. 


HAPPY MERGER in Detroit gets the beaming approval of Pres. Arnold Zander of the State, County 
& Municipal Employes (center). Shaking hands are Pres. Ernest Stengel of former SCME Local 
77 (left) and Pres. Robert Pruitt of Wayne County Council of Government & Civic Employes. 
SCME officers*look on, from left, Administrative Vice Pres: Milton Murray, Organization Dir. 


New group is 


senate 
funds 


relocation of existing facilities, changeovers, and other types 
of maintenance work. In these doubtful areas, decision should 
be made on the basis of established past practices on a plant, 
area or industry basis. 

While no agreement has been reached, as yet, on a firm 
method of arbitration to settle disputes between the two groups, 
it was agreed by the committee that an effort should be made 
to set up some permanent machinery to resolve as many of 
these disputes as possible along the lines of the mpneeet 
which is outlined above. 

The agreed to was as follows: 

The AFL-CIO will place on its staff three (3) persons sug- 
gested by the Industrial Union Dept. and three (3) persons sug- 
gested by the Building and Construction Trades Dept. These 
six (6) persons will be divided into three teams of two men— 
one from the Building Trades Dept. and one from the Industrial 
Union Dept. on each team. 

These teams will work under the direction of the president 
of the AFL-CIO and will devote their full time to adjusting dis- 
putes between the craft organizations and the industrial organ- 
izations in keeping with the policy stated above. 

The thinking of the committee is that a great many of these 
problems can be solved by on-the-spot agreements reached by 
the representative teams. 7 
It was further agreed that disputes that are not settled by 
the two-man teams will then be referred to a committee to con- 
sist of the president of the Building Trades Dept., the director 
of the Industrial Union Dept. and one person representing the 
president of the AFL-CIO. In the event this three-man com- 
mittee cannot settle the dispute, it will then be referred to the 
Special Committee established by the AFL - CIO Executive 
Cc il. 

While this procedure does not provide for a definite terminal 
point, the consensus is that it can be used to settle a great many 
of the disputes and bring about an atmosphere by which it may 
be possible, at some time in the future, if desired, to provide a 
terminal arbitration. For the time being, however, no final 

I would, therefore, request of you that you suggest the names 
of three experienced and competent persons who can do this 
type of work for the AFL-C1O. I would appreciate an early 
reply so that we can get this machinery into motion. Upon 
approval I will be glad to discuss with both groups the question 
of salary and expenses for those persons designated to serve. 

Please be assured that in this new attempt to solve the very 
vexing problems which confront us in this area, the full co- 
operation of this office will be available at all times. 


.| the organizing staff of the AFL 


‘|elected sixth vice president to fill 


Moats Named 
Assistant to 
Pres. Meany 


The appointment of Eugene P. 
Moats as one of his assistants in 
Washington was announced by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
to become effective July 8. 


Moats has been director of 
AFL-CIO Reg. 14 with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 
Meany announced at the same 
time that Daniel J. Healy, assist- 
ant director in Reg. 1, Boston, 
for the New England states, will 
become Reg. 14 director to suc- 
ceed Moats. 
Franklin J. Murphy, a member 
of the organizing staff, will be- 
come assistant director of Reg. 1. 
Moats served for a number of 
years on the staff of the Building 
Service Employes and later was 
regional director in Chicago for 
the former AFL. 
Healy was an official of Federal 
Labor Union 22763 before join- 
ing the AFL staff in 1943. He 
was assigned as assistant director 
in Boston at the time of the AFL- 
CIO merger. 

Murphy, a member of the Ho- 
tel & Restaurant Employes, joined 


in 1948. 


Michigan Bypasses 
Action on Merger 


Detroit—More than 1,000 dele- 
gates to the annual convention of 
the Michigan State Federation of 
Labor bypassed action on pending 
merger with the state industrial 
union council during a three-day 
session here. 

Speakers included Dir. James 
L. McDevitt of: the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education, 
who strongly urged active support 
of COPE in Michigan; Mrs. Es- 
ther Murray, co-director of wom- 
en’s activities for COPE; Sec.- 
Treas. Joseph Lewis of the AFL- 
CIO Union Label & Service 
Trades Dept. and Lieut. - Gov. 
Phillip A. Hart. 


Thomas Boust, Lansing, was 
a vacancy caused by the death 
of the late John Fitzgerald, also 
of Lansing. Among the 36 reso- 
lutions acted on was one tender- 
ing the MFL’s full support to 
Vice Pres. James R. Hoffa of the 
Teamsters “in every way in his 
present difficulties.” Copies were 


sent to AFL-CIO vice presidents 
and the Ethical Practices Com- 


Cement Un 


CIO News went to press. 

At least 60 plants employing 
about 8,000 were shut down and it 
was predicted by the union that all 
of the others would be closed with- 
in a few days, affecting more than 
20,000 workers. 

Pres. Felix Jones said pacts had 
been signed with the Marquette 


smaller firm. 


Cement Mfg. Co., one of the indus- 
try’s “Big Seven” and also with the 
Missouri Portland Cement Co., a 


Other companies, which between 
them prédudce 75 percent of the 
nation’s cement, have resisted meet- 


ion Strikes; 


Two Producers Sign 


Chicago—Agreements with two producers have been reached by 

the Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers but other firms have refused 

to match the terms and a major strike was under way as the AFL- 
& 


expired Apr. 30 but were extended 
to May 16 and then continued on a 
day-to-day basis. Some plants have 
been on strike since early in May. 
The strike has been called since 
July 1 but plants have shut down 
individually as time was required 
to allow kilns to cool or to permit 
cleaning of equipment where the 
wet process of production is used. 


Solidarity Bonds 


To Help Strikers 


Montreal — The Canadian & 
Catholic Confederation of Labor 


ing the terms of these two agree- 


with the companies. 


and is retroactive to May 1. 


impr ovements. 


after 25 years’ service next year. 


Nashville, Tenn.; Cape Girardeau 
Mo.; 


Brandon, Miss. 


cated in Kansas and Missouri. 


ments. Jones urged that the Mar-|* 
quette settlement be the basis for |™ 
agreements reached by 125 locals 
of the union having agreements 


The one-year agreement provides 
benefits estimated by Jones to be 
worth “more than 16 cents an hour” 


It calls for a graduated wage in- 
crease averaging 13.6 cents an hour, 
time and one-tenth for Sunday 
work, double time after 12 hours, 
higher shift differentials and other 


A new vacation clause calls for 
four weeks’ vacation after 30 years 
of service this year and four weeks 
Marquette plants are located in 


Cowan, Tenn; Rockmart, 
Ga.; West Des Moines, Ta., and 


The Missouri Co. plants are lo- 


Most of the industry’s contracts 


has started a drive to sell $500,000 
“union solidarity bonds” to help 
6,500 members who have been on 
strike against the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada at Arvida, Que., since May 
17. ‘ 
The bonds—loans without inter- 
est—seli in denominations of $5, 
$10, $25, $50 and $100, and are 
immediately refundable in case of 
death or strike. The aluminum 
strike was called by the CCCL’s 
National Syndicate of Metal Trades. 


Papermakers Score 
At U. S. Gypsum Plant 


Lisbon Falls, Me. — The United 
Papermakers and Paperworkers 
won bargaining rights at a U.S. 
»>|Gypsum Co. plant here in an 
NLRB election. The vote was 
UPP 69, no union 55. It was 
UPP’s 15th victory in 17 elections 
since formation of the union last 
March by merger of two unions in _ 
the field. 


Ohio Emplo 


July 1. 
The council said that the b 
an increase in compensation 


“Instead of a nearly 10 


mittee. 


to those workers who suffer 


yers Handed 
An $8 Million Bonanza 


Columbus—Ohio employers have been handed an $8-mil- 


the Ohio State Industrial Union Council charged this week. 

The council statement followed an announcement by the 
Ohio Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation that it was reduc- 
ing employers’ premium rates by $8 million a year, effective 


ering employers’ premium rates. 

The bureau said that employers’ premium rates would be 
reduced 9.25 percent because better safety programs had 
reduced accidents and resulted in fewer claims. 


council asked, “why not a 10 percent increase in payments 


of workers injured on the job, 


ureau should have recommended 


rates to sy sare eepecuanaee of low- 


percent cut to employers,” the 


the loss of am arm or an eye?” | 
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Inflation 


PERHAPS the Oregon Labor Press has hit the core of the inflation | 


problem, with a wry editorial: 
~ “Americans are getting stronger. Twenty years ago it took two. 


people to carry $10 worth of groceries. Today 2 child can do it.” 


s . @ 
Worst Things First 
N THE VIEW of the always-conservative N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce, anything’s better than wage increases—even a recession! 
Thus, pontificates the Journal, 1954—a year of “mild recession” 
—was a better year than 1956. Why? . Because in 1954 wages in 
manufacturing industries went up 2 percent, while in 1956 they went 
up 6 percent or more, to the horror of the Journal of Commerce. 
So the business paper hails the Humphrey tight money policy 
(which describes it as a “restrictive credit policy”) because “a 
moderate recession” would be a small price to pay to avoid what 
the paper thinks is certain to be a boom-and-bust cycle! 
The editors of the Journal of Commerce, alas, have fallen too 
heavily for the propaganda of the big business community. 
The business editors forget that more wages mean more goods 
bought by millions of American families; they forget that America 
has grown and prospered not despite high wages but because of high 
wages. ee ; e ; 
In point of fact, a “little recession” is dangerous thinking—the 
ultimate folly of those who would rather be wrong than see Amer- 
ica’s working people prosperous. 


Filibuster Season 


WE HOPE that the filibuster which is predicted for the civil 
rights bill will be broken, and that HR 6127 will be passed by 
the Senate as it was in the House. ; 


As AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has pointed out, the AFL- 
CIO supports the bill as a “minimum but meaningful” statute 
which “can make a significant contribution towards breathing life 
into our constitutional rights, especially the basic and cherished 
right to vote.” 

It scarcely seems credible that, in this day and age, a bill to guar- 
antee such essential rights is necessary. Yet it is, for millions of 
Americans do not enjoy the full measure of their ‘constitutionally 
guaranteed liberties. 

Conservative southern Democrats will try to talk the bill to death. 
They will try to hobble it with a spurious “right-to-work” amend- 
ment and a “trial by jury” amendment that sidesteps the real issues. 

The real issues are that millions of our fellow citizens do not have 
the full use of their citizenship rights—that while we seek to lead 
the free world toward maximum strength against the freedom-hating 
Communists, we are constantly embarrassed by our inconsistent 
attitude toward our own minority rights problems. 

A filibuster cannot solve these problems; it can only make them 
worse. 


What is needed is the unity of all people of good will, in and out 
of the Senate, to pass H.R. 6127. We can show ourselve$, and the 
world, that the words of the Constitution have reality in our demo- 
cratic society. 
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10 News 


Polish Artisans | Constructed First — 
Glass Furnace in Virginia in 1608 


Jamestown, Va.—The arrival in Virginia of ar- 
tisans in 1608 from Catholic Poland saved from 
failure the first permanent English settlement in 
America. : 


This is the testimony of the leader of the colon-- 
ists, Capt.\John Smith, recorded in a book pub-.. 


Jished in London in 1630—“The True Travels, 
Adventures and Observations of Captaine John 
Smith.” la 

The colony was founded at Jamestown in 1607 
by the Virginia Company of London, chartered by 
James I, and financed in part by lotteries. It was 
hoped that the colonists would soon be sending back 
to England imports badly needed for her industries. 


However, the “gentlemen adventurers”, who ac- 
companied Capt. Smith on the first voyage were 
more interested in searching for gold. They proved 
unequal to the tough job of chopping out the wilder- 
ness, and fighting off the Indians. 

With food and other supplies dwindling, Smith 
besought his backers in London to send him some 
carpenters, blacksmiths, masons and other artisans. 


Arriving with the Second Supply, aboard the 
40-ton ship Good Speed, in October 1608 were 
“eight Dutchmen and Poles,” some of whom were 
glassmakers and carpenters, recruited by the Lon- 
don Company in Germany and Poland. 

The Poles, the first to come to America, were 
engaged as artisans and instructors in the manu- 
facture of glass, pitch, tar, soap ashes and other 
products. 


They immediately set to work and within three 
weeks had a roaring fire going under a glass furnace. 
This was the first factory in America. Within a 
short time samples of their work, presumably the 
green glass bottles and vases of that period, were 
sent back to,England. These were the first “Made 
in America” items shipped abroad. 

Due to famine, pestilence and attacks by the 
Indians, the first glass house was soon abandoned. 
A second attempt to make glass in the colony began 
in late 1621 and 1622, this time with Italian artisans. 
However, it met with a similar fate and for like 
reasons. 

During the Jamestown 350th Anniversary Festival 
this year, glass is again manufactured here. The 
demonstrators, dressed in costumes of the 17th cen- 
tury, are members of the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union, who also contributed generously to 
financing the project. 


Some of the Poles were also engaged in the early 
years in the manufacture of clapboards and other 
wood products, which were shipped back to England: 
Others served as soldiers. In 1609 it was recorded 


| that when the Indians set an ambush to kill Capt. 


Smith, the Poles saved his life and captured a 
Indian chief. Mention is also made of “Robert, i 
Polonian,’ who in 1616 during Gov. Yeardley; 
administration distinguished himself against th 
Indians. 

Imbued with a capacity for hard work, the Poles 
also had a flaming love of freedom. It was they 
who struck the first blow for civil liberty in Amer- 
ica. In 1619, when a limited autonomy was 
introduced into the colony, the first legislative 
assembly on the American continent met at James- 
town. The Poles, along with some others, were 
denied the right to vote because they were inden- 
tured for the cost of their voyage. 

They were so indignant that they refused to 
work in the glasshouse until they were enfran- 
chised. And thus began the first strike in the 
history of the United States. 

The matter was of such importance that Gov. 
Yeardley reported it to the Council in London. A 
manuscript in the Library of Congress shows that 
the Poles won the strike for their political rights. 

Under date of July 3, 1619, the Court Book of 
the Virginia Company of London (Vol. I, p. 32) 
records that the “Polonians resident in Virginia” are 
now “enfranchised and made as free as any inhab- 
itant there whatsoever.” And this was their victory 
for equal suffrage in America. 


REPLICA of first factory in America, a glass 
works at Jamestown, Va., operated by Polish 
workers in 1608, has been reconstructed on the 
site of the original shop in connection with the 
350th anniversary of the. first permanent English 
settlement there in 1607 and is being manned by 
members of the Flint Glass Workers in colonial 
costume. ; 
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Page Five 


WASHINGTON 
~ Wblarnd Shelton it 


THE MOST FASCINATING recent developmisnt in. the Repub- 
lican Party is the appointment of Albert B. (“Ab”) Hermann as 
executive director of the Republican National Committee. 

It is fascinating for.two reasons, First, the announcement by 
GOP Committee Chairman Meade Alcorn took a great many 
Republicans by surprise; party bigwigs knew nothing in advance. 
Second, the choice of Hermann seems a harkback to the era of the 
late Sen. Robert A. Taft. 


Hermann has been executive director of the Republica Netional 
Committee before. He was executive director under former Chair- 
man Guy George Gabrielson 10 years ago during the 80th Con- 
gress and during the period when Gabrielson was doing everything 
in his power to promote the 1948 nomination of Taft. 

Hermann was a major operator in 1947 in producing the Taft- 
‘Hartley Act. Reliable Republican: sources say that he “lobbied 
in the corridors.” a 

He is a: New Jersey Republican. The major floor manager in 
the Senate in 1947 in leading the fight to override Pres. Truman’s 
veto of Taft-Hartley was then Sen. Albert Hawkes, Republican of 
New Jersey, a former president of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

There has been a curious rise of New Jersey Republicans i in the 
Eisenhower Administration. — 

Hawkes was dumped by the Jersey GOP after one term as “too 
conservative”—but others are elevated to prominence now. 

The President’s secretary of labor, James P. Mitchell, is from 
New Jersey. So is his appointment’s secretary, Bernard M. Shanley, 
formerly his special counsel. So is Hermann, who ever since the 
pro-Taft, Gabrielson’s day has risen to the prominence of GOP 
committee executive director. 

And an extraordinary effort is being made by high-ranking 
Republicans to use New Jersey State Sen. Malcolm Forbes, a rich 
and able magazine publisher who won the GOP gubernatorial 
nomination, to knock off Gov. Robert B. Meyner, Democrat, who 
is rated a formidable presidential possibility if he wins re-election. 

The race of Forbes to beat Meyner is by all odds the most sig- 
nificant, in the minds of Republicans, this year. 


x* 


THERE ARE VARIOUS AND OVERLAPPING POSSIBLE 
explanations of Ab Hermann’s appointment by Alcorn, with a large 
number of Republican stalwarts in ignorance until it was an accom- 


' plished fact. 


One is that the White House, after Eisenhower personally forced 
the selection of Alcorn as chairman, no longer cares about the 
committee because he has lost faith in Alcorn as a “modern” 
Republican. 

Another is that Alcorn, realizing that his party must run 
without Eisenhower in 1960, no longer cares to try to operate 
the GOP committee as an instrument of the White House. 

‘In either case, there appears to be a breach between the White 
House and the national committee—or at least a lack of under- 
standing and communication. 

By no stretch of the imagination can Hermann be called a 

“modern” Republican; he was too close to Taft and too close to the 
businessmen’s groups who drafted the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Under no circumstances can it be said that if Eisenhower were 
intelligently calling the shots for the national committee, with an 
understanding of the implications, he would have allowed Alcorn 


to arrange for Hermann’s return to a position of power and prestige.|§ 


Hermann went out of that position when Thomas E. Dewey 
busted Taft in the 1948 GOP nominating convention—but he is 
back in power under Eisenhower and Alcorn. 

Somebody, i in the first year of the general’s second administra- 
tion, is neglecting to mind the Republican Party’s store. 
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UNION MADE 
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THIS STAMP OF THE COOPERS’ INTL. UNION of North 
America signifies that the Coopers’ Union has a written collective 


bargaining agreement with the manufacturer. 


Morgan Says: 


Clean’ Bomb Not 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p..m., EDST.) 


LL this talk about the clean bomb and the dirty 

bomb reminds me of the warfare’ of my boy- 
hood with a weapon called the snowball. We had 
clean snowballs and dirty snowballs, too. The latter 
weren't called dirty, of course. They were called 
watersoakers and they were murder. 


You simply soaked an 
ordinary snowball in water 
and let it freeze, slightly. 
It was like stocking your 
arsenal with refrigerated 
cue-balls. 

Sometimes the more 
ruthless and desperate 
types would violate the 

~battle code further by 
packing in rock in an or- 
dinary - looking snowball. 
After somebody had been 
gashed in the forehead, the 
teacher would call a disarmament conference. 

Now for all I know, the clean bomb may be 
the salvation of civilization. At least one colum- 
nist has already declared as much. But somehow 
Pm not convinced. 

The term “clean bomb” induces a kind of 
‘suicidal serenity of mind akin to the argument 
that it’s OK to smoke around a gasoline tank if 
you take care to use safety matches. 

There is a danger here, I’m afraid, of building up 


Morgan 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDST.) 


RES. Eisenhower’s recent proposal to 48 gover- 

nors assembled in convention that a greater num- 
ber of what jhave been federal responsibilities should 
be returned ‘to the states has been so céolly received 
that that proposal may already be regarded as having 
been put in the deep freeze. 

With scarcely notable 
exceptions, the gover- 
nors were not impressed. 
As professional - politi- 
cians themselves, many 
of them frankly sus- 
pected Eisenhower’s 
idea of being politically 
motivated. 

It would be very con- 


President under heavy con- 
servative fire for big spend- 
ing to unload some of 
its responsibilities on the states. If the states then 
failed to meet their responsibilities, say, for additional 
school construction, then the fault would not lie at 
the door of the White House. 

But the primary opposition to the President’s super- 
ficially fair-sounding suggestion came from governors 


Vandercook 


Labor Answers Queries: 


ABOR calls upon Congress “to set certain stand- 
ards” in civil rights “from which voluntary 


organizations can build,” James B. Carey, AFL-CIO 
vice president, declared on the new AFL-CIO public 
service program, Labor Answers Your Questions, 
heard by recording on 150 radio stations. 

“We ask Congress to establish a floor of human 
conduct, below which no individual can trans- 
gress,” said Carey. “We do not think the present 
proposed legislation goes far enough, but it is at 
least a start in honoring the pledges made by both 
parties.” 

Appearing with Carey was a panel of three per- 
sons, Julius Thomas, director of industrial relations 
‘of the National Urban League; Herman Edelsberg, 
director of the Washington office of the Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B’nai B'rith, and Irving Ferman, 
director of the Washington office of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 


Thomas brought up the fact that, “It has often 


venient for a party and a 


the Answer 


an almost pious attitude of what, might be called 
deadly humanitarianism. In hailing our progress 
toward a clean bomb, the Washington Evening Star 
observed in an editorial that the American nuclear 
tests have a significance consisting “not merely of 
their contribution to our defensive potential but also 
of their role in terms of making nuclear bombs far 
less inhumane than they are in their ‘unclean form.’ 


“We can only hope”—the Star concluded—“that 
the Russians are striving for progress in the same di- 
rection as they build up their own arsenal of ‘A’ 
and ‘H’ weapons.” 

A little inadvertently, Pres. Eisenhower went even 
farther at his news conference. Asked if we had 
any assurance the Russians would use clean bombs 
on us, the President replied he hoped they would 
learn to use them and would use them—instead of. 
the dirty ones. Manifestly he doesn’t want the Rus- 
sians to use any bombs, clean or dirty. . And yet we 
seem to be endowing the bomb-which sprays a 
minimum of lethal fallout with)a kind of virtue. 


“What's likely to slip past us, if we're not care- 
ful, is the truth that it’s not the weapons we need 
to make less inhumane; it’s the governments which 
use them. In many people’s minds there is a 
question about whether clean bombs would be 
more a deterrent to war than dirty bombs. Nations 
in fact might hesitate longer about using the latter 
with the danger of their radioactive clouds back- 
firing on the users. 


And if war were made with clean bombs, would 
it really be any less inhumane? The President him- 
self re-emphasized that “there will be no such thing 
as a victorious side in any global war of the future.” 


Governors Cool to Ike’s Plans 


who know from painful experience what Eisenhower 
does not seem to know, that most state governments 
are bad governments. 

Gov. Leader of Pennsylvania was particularly out- 
spoken. Calling state governments “the least effec- 
tive and least good of governing units of the country,” 
Leader said: 


“It is inconceivable that the states will be given 
more to do until they do better than they are doing 
now.” Gov. Harriman of New York snapped that 
most state legislatures “represent acreage rather than 
people.” 


There are abundant figures to support such crit- 
icisms. Nationwide, it has been reckoned that the 
two-thirds of the population who live in cities elect 
only one-quarter of all state legislators; that the 
one-third who live in rural sections elect three- 
quarters of all state legislators. 


The majority who live in cities provide most of the 
income of the states; the rural minority who so con- 
sistently control the state legislatures dispose of that 
income as they see fit. 

In no other unit of government has the basic Amer- 
ican principle of representative government failed so _ 
completely to be realized as in our state governments. . 


In so vast a land as the USA no one denies that 
state governments do have many functions to per- 
form. But it has been simple experience, not mere 
wilfulness, which has taught the American people to 
rely increasingly on Washington, After all, this is 
one nation, not 48. 


Carey Asks Civil Rights Guides 


been said that no laws of themselves can wipe out 
prejudice and bigotry.” 

“I would be inclined to agree that we cannot, by 
law, legislate fairness, brotherhood and equality,” 
Carey commented. “There must be personal re- 
adjustments in the hearts and minds of men before 
all traces of bigotry can be eliminated. However, 
there is much which can and should be done by 
government and by voluntary organizations to 
make that personal adjustment as rapid and as 
meaningful as possible. — 

“Prejudice and bigotry are personal and subjective 
attitudes. But ‘discrimination, segregation, lawless- 
ness and inequality are social acts—and this society 
has a right and duty to eliminate them as soon as 
possible. Otherwise we will not be true to our 
democratic ideals. 

“We only ask Congress and state legislative bodies 
to fulfill their responsibilities in accordance with the 
promise of our Declaration of Independence and our 


Constitution—in-accordance with our Christian tra- 
dition.” 
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MANAGEMENT IS USING LABOR wage increases as a false excuse for boosting prices, Stanley 
Ruttenberg, AFL-CIO director of research, pointed out to three housewives, who were heard as a 
panel on the AFL-CIO public service radio series, Labor Answers Your Questions. Facing Rut- 
tenberg, they are (left to right) Mesdames Louise Sloan, Helen Johnson and Laura Cambern, all 
_ of Springfield, Va. 


Reuther Renews Battle 
Against Atom Reactor 


The Auto Workers renewed their Opposition to construction of 


an atomit power reactor at Lagoona Beach, Mich., with testimony 


by Pres. Walter P. Reuther before a Joint Atomic Energy sub- 


committee on legislation. 
“We urge you to disapprove 


and disallow the autuccization 


sought here,” he said, 


the construction permit and does 
its testing and development of this 


‘| technology away from populated 


centers.” , 

Lagagna Beach is just ‘outside 
Monroe, Mich., and is midway be- 
tween Detroit and Toledo, O. It 
is in the midst-of a heavy concen- 
tration of people and industry to 
which the proposed reactor “repre- 
sents a hazard... . according to 
competent judgment,” Reuther said.., 

He noted that the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers and the 
Papermakers, which like the UAW 


have substantial membership in the}. 


area, joined in seeking revocation 
of the AEC construction permit 
because no other group intervened 
after “leading scientists” said not 
enough was known about the pro- 
posed technology to make safety 
from excessive radiation positive. 
Reuther made it clear the three 


Umber Again 
Heads Montana 
State AFL-CIO 


Great Falls, Mont. — James E. 
Umber of Helena was re-elected 
president of the Montana State 
AFL-CIO at its convention, defeat- 
ing Elmer Barnett, Anaconda. 

Umber reviewed the work of the 
merged organization during its first 
year and credited unity with help- 
ing to defeat a “right-to-work” law. 
He also said that some gains were 
made in the legislative field in the 
state despite a “reactionary and 
completely controlled legislature.” 

Richard T. Leonard, assistant to 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., 
continued the unity theme and de- 
clared “the kind of leadership we 
have on the united labor front will 
resolve the problems that face us.” 

William J. McSorley, Jr., assist- 
ant director of the Committee on 
Political Education, congratulated 
the membership on sending a “100 
percent liberal delegation to Con- 
gress.” 

Cooperation on legislative issues 
was pledged by Pres. Leonard Ken- 
field of the Montana Farmers Un- 
ion. Other convention speakers in- 
cluded AFL-CIO Reg. 20 Dir. 
Charles R. Smith, Pres. Paul Shafto 
of the Wyoming State AFL-CIO 
and Lieut. Gov.. Paul Cannon. 

James B. Meagher was elected 
vice president in a contest with Joe 
Crosswhite. He succeeds William 
Nichols who was not a candidate. 


Dr. Rosenfeld Named 
To Health Group 


Detroit—Dr. Leonard S. Rosen- 
feld, director of medical care 
evaluation studies for the United 
Community Services of Metropoli- 
tan Bosten, has been named as- 
sistant executive director of De- 
troit’s new Community Health 
Association. 

A graduate of New York Uni- 
versity Medical School who also 
has been serving as an instructor 
in public health ice at the 
Harvard School of Public Health, 


- Rosenfeld will resume an old asso- 


ciation with Dr. Frederick D. Mott, 
CHA executive director. The two 
served as health planners for the 
province of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
and helped initiate its present com- 
prehensive provincial hospital plan. 


Sheboygan Central 
Labor Units Merge 


Sheboygan, Wis.—Close co- 
operation that began with 
separate AFL and CIO groups 
rallying to the support of the 
Auto Workers strike against 
the Kohler Co. has resulted in 
merger of the county central 
bodies into the Sheboygan 
Labor Council. 

Emil Schuette of the Meat 
Cutters is the new group’s 
president. George Arenz, pres- 
ident of the former industrial 
union council, is vice presi- 
dent and John Martin, head 
of the former central labor [ 
union, is recording secretary. 


Labor’s Foes 
Pointing To 
58 Elections 


Albuquerque, N. Mex.—Forces 
planning the “very destruction” of 
the labor movement are hoping to 
create an anti-labor hysteria by 
election time, 1958, through ex- 
ploiting recent highly publicized 
congressional investigations. 

This warning was sounded to 
some 150 delegates attending the 
sixth area conference of COPE, by 
James L. McDevitt, National 
COPE Director. 

Attending the two-day confer- 
ence were AFL-CIO leaders from 
Arizona, Colorado and New Mex- 
ico. 

Al Barkan, COPE Deputy Di- 
rector, underlining the warning by 
pointing out that “the NAM and 
National Chamber of Commerce 
have hired the best brains of Madi- 
son Avenue, and are spending huge 
sums on propaganda” in the anti- 
labor campaign. 

Barkan stressed the need for a 

strong drive for COPE voluntary 
dollars, and told “how officers of 
225 corporations had donated some 
$3 million to GOP candidates in 
1956. 
William McSorley, COPE as- 
sistant national director, said regu- 
lar checking of unregistered union 
members had increased voting 
strength from a low of 20 percent 
to 80 and 90 percent, in some 
areas, but a big job remained to 
be done. 

Delegates reported on the ef- 

iveness of the support women 
gave in Denver, Phoenix and Tuc- 
son campaigns, and voiced strong 
support of COPE’s efforts in pro- 
grams enlisting the support of 


women and minority groups. 


California Fed 


Links Forces 


On ‘Wreckers’ 


San Francisco—“Right-to-work” 


agitators are preaching civil war |’ 


in California, the executive council 
of the California State Federation 
of Labor charged. 

The state AFL executive council 
said “right -to- work” advocates 
would not only destroy the labor 
movement but would also wreck 
the “economic and social stability” 
of a great state. 

Plans for a coordinated state- 
wide campaign against local “right- 
to-work” ordinances were adopted 
by the 26-member AFL body. 

C. J. Haggerty, secretary-treas- 
urer of the federation, said the 
council had voted to centralize 
legal, financial and educational ef- 
forts of 2600 affiliated unions in 
the fight against local “right-to- 
work” drives. 

In another major action, the 
council unanimously adopted a 
policy statement condemning pres- 
ent state initiative efforts to nullify 
tax exemptions for private non- 
profit schools of elementary and 
secondary grade. The council urged 
membérs of affiliated bodies not to 
sign petitions now being circulated 
to cancel the private school tax 
exemption. , 


New Films Added 
To AFL-CIO Library 


A mimeograpbed supple- 
ment listing new films added 
recently to the AFL-CIO film 
library has been prepared by 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Edu- 
cation and is available upon 
request. 

The supplement is to be 
used in connection with the 
original film catalogue pub- 
lished a few months ago. The 
new films it lists include 
“Clinton and the Law,” a 
one-hour report produced by 
Edward R. Morrow on the 
efforts of the White Citizens’ 
Councils to block school in- 
tegration in Clinton, Tenn. 


Sigal Terms Atom 


Reactor Plan Unwise 


The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s plan for a fast breeder re- 
actor at Lagoona Beach, Mich., is 
unwisé, illegal and has been car- 
ried out in “arrogant disregard” of 
the law, Benjamin C. Sigal, coun- 
sel for three AFL-CIO unions, said 
in a 20-page statement read to the 
subcommittee on legislation of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee. 

Sigal appeared for the Auto 
Workers; Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers, and Papermakers. 

He asked that an AEC request 
for $4.2 million for preconstruction 
research and development be de- 
nied because of defects in the con- 
tract, the illegality of the construc- 
tion permit, and the salient points 
as to safety. 


J until the® 
'| Atomic Energy Committee cancels 


unions do not oppose the proposed 
reactor because of the fact it will 
be operated by the Detroit Edison 
Co., a private utility. In the in- 
terest of speeding development of 
the peacetime uses of atomic en- 
ergy, he recalled, the unions have 
approved construction of reactors 
of other types by private. utilities. 


Labor Proof 
Of Progress 
In Freedom 


New York — The growth and 
progress of American unions are 
outstanding proof of “what has 
been achieved in this Promised 


Land,” Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky of — 
the Clothing Workers said at a 


Freedom Day celebration at the 
Statue of Liberty held under the 
auspices of the Free Europe Com- 


. | mittee. 


“The trade unions, under our 
democratic ‘way of life, have 
brought dignity, a decent standard 
of living, a great measure of secur- 
ity and a sense of community par- 
ticipation to millions of American 
toilers and their families—standards 
and a sense of dignity completely 
missing in Communist and Fascist 
countries where dictators rule, and 
freedom does not exist,” he said. 

“Those of us who come from 
countries where liberty was or is 
denied to the plain people know 
profoundly the difference in the 
quality of our lives. Freedom with- 
out bread is a travesty, but bread 
without freedom is bitter bread, 
indeed, and most galling to the hu- 
man spirit.” 

Speaking as an immigrant him- 
self, Potofsky voiced familiarity 
with “the hopes and dreams held 
out by America” to newcomers, 
“and how well, generally speaking, 
they were fulfilled.” 

“Not without struggle and set- 
back, of course,” he added, “but 
our melting pot is a triumph of the 
genius, strength, grit and devotion 
poured into this land by many ra- 
cial, religious and national strains, 
who fied from persecution abroad, 
or sought refuge from back-break- 
ing poverty and lack of opportun- 
ity.” 

He hailed the Free Europe Com- 
mittee and the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions for their 
leadership in the fight for freedom, 
and paid tribute to “those martyrs 
who have writtensin their blood the 
history of man’s eternal struggle for 
dignity and freedom.” 


Compromise Housing Bill Passed; 
Fails to Meet Labor Standards 


Congress has passed and sent to the White House a compromise housing bill which fails to meet 


AFL-CIO recommendations. 


The most serious omission is the lack of any provision to encourage or assist the construction of 


housing for families of low or mod-®© 


erate incomes, an area where the 
need is most pressing. 

On the credit side, the bill’s low- 
ering of the down payment require- 
ment on FHA-insured housing was 
regarded as a major improvement. 
The measure calls for down pay- 
ments of 3 percent of the first $10,- 
000 of the purchase price; 15 per- 
cent of the next $6,000 and 30 per- 
cent of the remainder. Present 
schedules demand 5 percent of the 
first $9,000 and 25 percent on the 


rest. 
Spur Home-Building 
The compromise authorized $1,- 
740,000,000 to spur home-building 
and slum clearance, compared to a 


little more than $1.1 billion in the 
Administration’s original proposals. 

It contained $350 million for one 
year for urban renewal and slum 
clearance, compared to $175 mil- 
lion recommended by the Adminis- 
tration; $715 million in new bor- 
rowing authority for the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, 
$215 million more than the Admin- 
istration proposed; and $500 mil- 
lion for mortgage buying under the 
FNMA special assistance program. 

Eases Requirements 

The FNMA special assistance au- 
thorization included $100 million 
for cooperative housing, a. section 
the AFL-CIO had ‘strongly sup- 


ported; $250 million for military 
housing, and $150 million for 
emergency programs. 

In addition, the bill authorizes 
$175 million in loans for college 
housing, $25 million more than the 
Administration asked. The present 
2.875 percent interest rate on these 
loans remained untouched despite 
an Administration plea that it be 
boosted to 3.5 percent. 

The measure also eases some of 
the more stringent administrative 
requirements in the various hous- 
ing programs, as well as a more real- 
istic schedule of income limitations 
for occupancy of quarters in low 


cost public housing developments. 
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[LO Urges Abolition of Laws 
Curbing Trade Union Rights. 


Geneva—The Intl. Labor Organization wound up its 40th conference here after approving a 
convention setting up international standards for the protection ot tribal-populations and adopting 


eight resolutions covering a wide range of subjects. 


Earlier, it had adopted a convention outlawing slave labor aiid approved another, on which final 
action will be taken next year, on discrimination. The convention on native tribal and semi-tribal 


populations was framed with th 


cooperation of the United Nations, 
UN Food & Agricultural Organ- 
ization, the UN Educational, Scien- 
tific & Cultural Organization and 
the World Health Organization. 


Governments Responsibility 

It gives governments the primary 
responsibility for developing safe- 
guards for the native populations 
and programs for their progressive 
integration into community life. 

The discrimination convention, 
on which action will be taken in 
1958, is designed to promote the 
practice of equal opportunity in 
employment and occupation with- 
out regard to race, color, sex, re- 
ligion, political opinion, national 
origin or social origin. 

The phrase, “employment and 
opportunity,” would include access 
to vocational and similar training 
as well as actual employment. In 
addition, it would bar discrimina- 
tion in hiring, and provide for equal 
treatment under the terms and con- 
ditions of employment, including 
wages. A somewhat broader rec- 
ommendation also will be in next 
year’s agenda. 

Among the resolutions, one called 
on ILO member-countries to abolish 
all laws restricting the free exercise 
of trade union rights. The tally 
was 89 in favor of the resolution, 
56 against and 26 abstentions. 

In other resolutions, the ILO— 

Asked all countries in which 


mines are operated to insist on the} 


strict observance of safety regula- 
tions, with special reference to ILO 
standards. 

Asked the ILO Governing Body 
to convene a tripartite committee 
to deal with the specific problems 
of women workers. - - 

Voiced the hope that the Gov- 
erning Body will expand ILO activi- 
ties in the field of workers’ educa- 
tion. 

Study on Housing 

Proposed that the Governing 
Body arrange for a joint, more in- 
tensive study with the UN of na- 
tional short term and long term 
housing programs, and to consider 


ICFTU Lauds 
UN Report 
On Hungary 


Brussels — The Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions has 
welcomed the report of the United 
Nations Special Committee on 
Hungary as an expression of the 
public opinion that must be mo- 
bilized on a worldwide scale if the 
Hungarian people are to be deliy- 
ered from their Soviet oppressors. 

At the same time, it recognized 
the responsibility of the ICFTU 
itself, 

“The free trade unions of the 
world will not let pass a single op- 
portunity to protest the suppression 
of freedom in Hungary and to 
express their sympathy with the 
Hungarian people,” the interna- 
tional labor body said in a state- 
ment. 

“The report incidentally brings 
fresh evidence of the fact,” the 
ICFTU said, “that the Communist- 
controlled World Federation of 
Trade Unions is a willing tool of 
the Kremlin, The WFTU has given 
its unfailing support to (Premier) 
Kadar and the Soviet government 
in the policy of crushing the Hun- 
garian revolution.” 

The ICFTU also niaintained the 
report shows why Kadar did not 
want the UN secretary general to 
visit Hungary immediately after 
the uprising. 


placing the subject on the agenda 
of a future conference. 

Called for an analysis of the in- 
fluence of existing ILO constitu- 
tional provisions on the application 
of conventions in non-metropolitan 
territories. 

Asked the Governing Body to 
place a general discussion of hours 
of work on the agenda for the next 


conference. 

Expressed the hope that the work 
of the UN Disarmament Commis- 
sion may “relieve the fears of the 

peoples of the world,” life the bur- 
den of armament so the money 


saved may be deyoted to economic | %3 


development, and permit the use of 
atomic energy for fasta purposes 
only. 


Austrian Unions 
Halt Hungary Aid 


Vienna—The Austrian Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions 
(OGB), by agreement with the 
Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, has decided to 
discontinue sending relief 
parcels into Hungary until po- 
litical executions in that coun- 
try are halted. ~ 

Since December, Austrian 
unions have taken seven truck 
convoys into Hungary with 
parcels of food and other sup- 
plies contributed by free 
workers in all parts of the 
world. Included were $400,- 
000 worth of medicine; 522 
tons of food; 10 tons of win- 
dow glass; more than seven 
tons of soap and thousands of 
dollars worth of clothing. 

The flow of aid to Hun- 
garian workers was cut off 
when the Communist Kadar 
government admitted that the 
102 men and women had 
been executed for political 
reasons since Soviet troops 
and planes brutally quelled 
the October-November revol- 
ution. Continuation of the 
help, it was felt, could be 
viewed as a sign of support 
for the puppet regime. 


Senate Boosts U. S. 
Funds for ILO 


The Senate passed and sent to 
the’ House a bill increasing the 
maximum U.S. contribution to the 
Intl. Labor Organization from the 
present $1,750,000 million to $2 
million annually. 

The AFL-CIO had strongly 
backed the original request for a 
ceiling of $3 million, which would 
have enabled the United Nations 
subsidiary agency to do more effec- 
tive planning of its work. 

However, if the new maximum 
is approved by the House, it will 
enable the U.S. to meet its full 


share of the 1957 budget, $1,792,-| 
116, and of the 1958 budget—$1,- 


993,225—approved at the current 
ILO conference in Geneva. 

If ILO operations continue to 
expand as anticipated, especially in 
the field of technical assistance, an- 


other request to boost the payment | } 
presumably will have to be made} | 


to Congress in 1959. 


Guild to Propose 


$200 Weekly Wage'| 


St. Louis — A $200 minimum 


weekly wage goal for experienced |} 
newspapermen will be proposed by | @ 


officers of the Newspaper Guild to 


the 250 delegates attending the 24th| ; 


annual convention here July 8-12. 

Also to be recommended is a 
minimum wage goal of $100 a 
week for all adult workers in the 
Guild's jurisdiction and for begin- 
ners in key jobs. 

ANG membership, the officers 
report said, is the highest in history, 
nearly 30,000. 


Curran Sees_ 
Disaster in 


e e & 
Ship Policies 
New York — Current national 
policies on the transfer of mer- 
chant ships to foreign flags can 


“lead the nation and the free 
world to disaster,’ Chairman Jo- 


‘seph N. Curran of the AFL-CIO 


Maritime Committee warned in a 
letter to U.S. Maritime Adminis- 
trator Clarence G. Morse. 

Curran attacked the _ policy 
which permits transfers" under 
conditions whereby “effective con- 
trol” is retained in U.S. hands. 
The “effective control” concept, 
he declared, is the “greatest single 
danger” because it boils down to 
the theory that “we do not need 
American ships, we do not need 
American’ seamen, all we need is 
American capital.” 

Recent amendments aimed at 
achieving it require that the for- 
eign firms receiving the trans- 
ferred ships have resident officers 
here and that a majority of the 
company’s officers, including the 
president, be U.S. citizens. 

“These amendments are de- 
signed only to create an illusion of 
control where no control exists,” 
Curran asserted. “Thereby you 
are increasing the danger.” 

The experiences of both world 
wars have demonstrated at a cost 
of billions of dollars, he main- 
tained, “the fallacy of American 
reliance on foreign merchant 
fleets. 

Curran, president of the Mari- 
time Union, endorsed the attempt 
of the House Merchant Marine & 
Fisheries Committee to obtain clar- 
ification of Administration policy. 


HUNGER AND DESPAIR for members of the Greek Confedera- 
tion of Labor and their families were staved off following the 
earthquake and floods in Thessaly by the timely arrival of these 
1,40000 CARE food packages from American workers. Weighing 
22 Ibs. each, they were made possible through miscellaneous dona- 
tions from a score or more of local unions and central bodies. 


Reuther Tells NAACP 


Labor Solid 


on Rights 


Detroit—American labor is not just “a fair-weather friend” of 
minority groups, UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther told delegates to the 
national convention of the National Association for the Advancement 


of Colored People. 


“From Pres. George Meany and 
other leaders of the AFL-CIO on 
down, the united labor movement 
is with you all the way in this fight 
for effective civil rights legislation 
in all areas of human endeavor,” he 
declared amidst cheers from the 
3,000 NAACP delegates and visit- 
ors. 


Fight With Ideas 
Speaking of the Detroit race riot. 
during World War II, Reuther ob- 
served that while “Detroit went 
wrong in the Forties,” it had always 


oe 


been a matter of pride with him that), , . 


in the city’s union-organized plants, 
Negro and white workers continued 
to work side by side and did not 
participate in the bloodshed. 

“The workers realized that where 
an employer manages to divide 
white from black, native from for- 
eign-born, he also usually manages 
to exploit every single one of them,” 
he pointed out. 

“Our struggle against Communist 
tyranny cannot be won with guns, 
but must be fought with ideas, and 


— | 
Od 


in this battle for the hearts and 


ialeds of millions of the world’s un- 
committed peoples, our actions on 


the civil rights front loom very im-. 


portant. Excuses are not good 
enough,” Reuther went on. “Amer- 
ica’s immorality on the civil rights 
question could be our Achilles’ heel 
in the struggle against commu- 
nism.” 
Both Parties at Fault 

Speaking of the current fight on 
Capitol Hill over civil rights legis- 
lation, he said, “Both major political 
parties should be ashamed of their 
shoddy performance” on civil rights 
“the same people who fight 
against civil rights legislation also 
fight against minimum wages and 
needed social legislation.” 

Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey and Vic 
Pres. Leonard Woodcock of the 
UAW, Vice Pres. Myra Wolfgang 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Work- 
ers, National Labor Sec. Herbert 
Hill and Executive Sec. Roy Wilk- 
ins of the NAACP spoke at a din- 
ner for fraternal union delegates to 
the convention. 

Ted Brown and Charles Webber 
represented the AFL-CIO. 


Mie 


INTL. LABOR ORGANIZATION presents this appearance when it is sitting in general session 
during the current meetings in Geneva. Working at the conference to improve conditions of workers 
throughout the world are worker, employer and government representatives from 72 countries. The 
U.S. worker delegation was headed’ by AFL-CIO Rep. George ’P. Delaney, who was re-clected 
a member of the ILO Governing Body. 
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Hoffa Trial Goes Into Third Wee 


Senate Probe 
Postponed 
To July 16 


The McClellan Special Senate 
Committee will open major hear- 
ings about July 16 while the Sen- 
ate is settled in the routine dron- 
ing process of an anti-civil rights 
filibuster. 

While the committee marked 


time and prepared its cases, the|j 


trial of Teamsters “ Vice Pres. 
- James R. Hoffa in federal court 
went into its third week. 

A defense motion asking Judge 
Burnita Matthews to declare a 
mistrial on grounds that testi- 
mony about civil rights probes in 
the South might prejudice the 
jury was denied. 

The judge instructed the jury 
that testimony in response to 
questions by one of the defense 
counsels was not to be consid- 
ered by the jurors. 

Hoffa, who is accused of having 
“planted” an agent on the com- 
mittee staff to inform him about 
the group’s plans and about per- 
sons it intended to subpena, is be- 
ing tried on a bribery, conspiracy 
and obstruction indictment. A‘co- 
defendant is Miami, Fla., attorney 
Hyman Fischbach. 


Schedule Is Heavy 


The McClellan committee may 
take up allegations that New York 
“paper locals,” allegedly created to 
"provide votes in an internal contest 
in the Teamsters’ Union, were 
placed under control of notorious 
hoodlums, and that these gangsters 
previously had used union posi- 
tions to exploit low-paid workers in 
return for kickbacks and employer 
payoffs. 

The New York inquiry may 
be postponed, however, in favor 
* of an investigation of charges by 
the Textile Workers of America 


“THAT’S WHERE I SIT,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany tells 
Welfare Sec. Marion Folsom as he escorted the cabinet officer 
through the AFL-CIO building. Andrew J. Biemiller, Shecwe of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation, is at right. 


that employers and municipal 
officials conspired to block union 
organizing campaigns by ter- 
rorism and violence. 

Also on the schedule is comple- 
tion of an investigation into alleged 
Navy Dept. “approval” of bribes 
or extortion involving a Scranton, 
Pa., Teamster local, and a non- 
union low-wage employer, E. -P. 
Bettendorf. 

Bettendorf complained in earlier 
testimony that the Navy Dept. ap- 


House Group Scuttles 
Hells Canyon Measure 


A major liberal victory in the Senate was sharply reversed when 
a House Interior subcommittee voted to scuttle legislation authoriz- 


ing a high federal multiple-purpose dam in Hells Canyon. 


Just 10 


days earlier the Senate for the first? 


time had cleared the Hells Canyon 


measure by a 45-to-38 vote. The 
vote was hailed as a triumph for 
advocates of full river-valley devel- 
opment and low-cost public power. 


Rebuke to Ike/ 


The vote was interpreted as a 
rebuke of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration’s favoritism to the Idaho 
Power Co., a private utility with 
permits for three low-level dams on 
the Hells Canyon site. 


The House subcommittee voted, 
however, to strike all language of 
the Hells Canyon measure spon- 
sored by Rep. Gracie Pfost (D-Ida.) 
“after the preamble.” 

Thirteen Republicans and two 
Democrats voted to scuttle the 
measure. The 12 members voting 
against the amendment were Dem- 
ocrats. 

The voting pattern in the House 
subcommittee was radically differ- 
ent from that prevailing in the Sen- 
ate. In the upper chamber, five 
Republicans voted for Hells Can- 
yon, including two who had voted 
against it last year. ‘Five southern 
Democrats opposed last year also 
shifted their position. 


Deader Than Doornail 


No Republicans broke with the 
Administration in House committee 
and the two Democrats in favor of 
killing the measure were southern- 
ers who did not follow the example 
of southern senators in shifting to 
support the bill. 


Rep. John P. Saylor (R-Pa.) said 
the vote meant that the federal 
Hells Canyon dam proposed was 
“deader than a doornail.” 
Chariman Wayne Aspinall (D- 
Colo.) pointed out, however, that 
the full Interior Committee might 
still revive the measure by taking up 
the language of the Senate-approved 
measure rather than the Pfost bill. 


Kerr Heads Fund 
Study of Labor 


New York—Clark Kerr, chan- 
cellor of the University of Cali- 
fornia, will head up a new Fund 
for the Republic study on the 
impact of labor unions on indi- 
vidual freedom and civil liberty in 
America. 

The labor study is part. of the 
fund’s “basic issues” program and 
will involve a similar survey of the 
role of the industrial corporation 
to be handled by Adolph A. Berle, 
professor of corporation law at 
Columbia University. 

Kerr and Berle are two of a 
group of, 10 consultants who will 
undertake the inquiry for the fund. 
The labor union project will get 
underway with informal confer- 
ences and discussions with trade 
union officials, industrial relations 
experts, arbitrators and others. 

Kerr is a specialist in labor eco- 
nomics and industrial relations and 
a former member of the War Labor 
Board. 


proved his payment of $175 a week 
to a Teamsters business agent in 
lieu of hiring unemployed union 
members for driving his non-union 
trucks into’ a Signal Corps con- 
struction project under Navy ad- 
ministration. 


Cheasty Testifying 

When the Hoffa trial recessed 
for the July 4 weekend, the govern- 
ment’s major witness, John Cye 
Cheasty, had completed six days 
on the witness stand, most of it 
under detailed cross-examination 
by Edward Bennett Williams, Hof- 
fa’s attorney. 

He still faced cross-examination 
from Fischbach’s counsel and prob- 
able redirect examination by the 
prosecution. 


Cheasty, who testified that he 
was approached by Fischbach in 
Hoffa’s behalf, swore that instead 
of serving as Hoffa’s “planted” 
agent, ‘he immediately informed 
Committee Chairman John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D-Ark.). 

He gave details of the plot, he 
said, to McClellan and Commit- 
tee Counsel Robert F. Kennedy, 
and thereafter was almost con- 
stantly covered by FBI agents 
who witnessed and photographed 
his transmission of committee 
documents to Hoffa and Hoffa’s 
payment of $2,000 in return. 

FBI agents, he testified, searched 
him from the skin out immediately 
before and immediately after two 
“contacts” with Hoffa in Washing- 
ton when papers and money were 
exchanged. The agents inventoried 
all papers and money and recorded 
the serial numbers of currency. 

Kennedy is scheduled~as a sec- 
ond major prosecution witness, 
probably next week. 

The July 16 date now indicated 
for new committee hearings repre- 


sents a postponement from a July 


8 date previously scheduled. 
Also postponed, presumably be- 
cause of the prolonged trial of 


Hoffa, is a Teamsters executive |. 


board meeting in Los Angeles, orig- 
inally set for July 1. 

Hoffa told reports that the meet- 
ing, which is expected to see board 
action to try to force retirement of 
Pres. Dave Beck, was at first post- 
poned “at least” until July 8. 

It is now set for July 15 and in- 
formed union sources say that even 
this latter date has not been “con- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mary punishment for contempt 
for violations of injunctions 
against conspiracy to restrain 
voting rights. 

In a related move, Auto Workers 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther, an AFL- 
CIO vice president, asked a Senate 
Rules subcommittee to hasten re- 


f| vision of Senate’ Rule 22, which 


embodies the present cloture rule 
requiring a minimum of two-thirds 
of Senate membership to halt a fili- 
buster. 

Reuther pointed out that the 
power of a minority to obstruct 
Senate action by prolonged talk af- 
fects much legislation besides civil 
rights bills. 

Reuther charged that Rule 22 
“betrays the fundamental principle 
of majority rule inherent in demo- 


in our Constitution.” 
Veto Power of Minority 


He quoted Sen. Clinton P. And- 
erson (D-N. M.) as calling’ the fili- 
buster the “veto power of the min- 
ority over the majority” and a “fac- 
tor never overlooked in the legisla- 
tive drafting appropriations, strat- 
egy and tactics”—a factor that “af- 
fects and conditions every piece of 
legislation.” 

He endorsed the Douglas - Ives 
proposal allowing the breaking of a 
filibuster by simple majority vote 
after 15 legislative days of debate. 

The House-passed bill would 
authorize federal courts, on com- 
plaint of the attorney general, 
to enjoin conspiracies to inter- 
fere with the voting rights of cit- 
izens and to punish for contempt 
violators of the injunctions. 

It also would create a_ civil 
rights division in the Justice 
Dept. and a civil rights commis- 
sion to investigate charges of 
violations of rights. 

Southerners are expected to make 
an all-out effort to prevent the 
House measure from reaching a 
showdown vote. If they are beaten 
in this, they will seek at least to pro- 
vide for jury trials to determine 
whether federal injunctions have 
been violated. 

They argue that labor has long 
Opposed court injunctions in labor 
disputes and that trial by -jury is 
part of our constitutional rights. 

Would Weaken Law 


Meany pointed out that after 
“earnest study” the AFL-CIO 
reached a. “considered judgment” 
that summary contempt punishment 
for violations of injunctions is com- 
mon in equity courts and that “pres- 
ent practices with regard to jury 
trials are not impaired” by the 
House-passed bill. 


Meany Urges Senators] 
To Pass Rights Bill 


cratic government and embedded 


Boys Clubs Send _ 
‘Thanks’ to Meany § 


The Boys Club of America 
has sent its warm thanks to 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany , 
for turning over to it the 
$5,000 American Citizenship 
Award gift he recently re- 
ceived from the Junior Order, 
United American Mechanics, 

Meany, who received the 7@ 
honor and the gift from the [@ 
fraternal organization at a 
dinner in Knoxville, Tenn., 
promptly passed the check 
along to another and unre- 
lated Meany—Joe—the Boys 
Club Junior Citizen of the 
Year, as temporary custodian }@ 
for the Boys Clubs. _ 

Pres. Albert L. Cole of the [@ 
Boys Clubs, in writing Meany, 
advised him that part of the 
fund has been set aside as a 
scholarship for young Meany, 
a member of the Waltham, 
Mass., Boys Club who will 
enter Notre Dame University 
in the fall. 


ei 


He cited the AFL-CIO “voting 
rights” resolution declaring thay 
addition of a jury-trial amendmen 
would remove the “teeth of the pram 
posed law.” 4 

He asked senators also to op-@ 
pose any attempt to attach a so-@ 
called “right-to-work” amend-@ 
ment, which he said would be a@ 
“transparent maneuver” to kill 
the bill. } 


Meany warned that friends 


Look 
UNIVERSITY OF 
gipere® wy 


civil rights would have to “closa™ 
ranks and work together to assure 
action this year on a meaningfil 
bill.” 

Many previous southern filib 
ters have blocked action becaustl 
southern opponents of civil right 
were better organized, better dit 
ciplined and more determined th 


advocates. 


plant where he was employed 


Local 717, an Amalgamated 


firmed.” . 


Unions Aid Couple Fly 
To Bedside of Dying Son 


Winooski, Vt.—A local couple were able to fly to the ® 
bedside of their dying son through the assistance furnished 
them through the Vermont Labor Council AFL-CIO, several 
local unions and other groups. a 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank T. Thibault were unable to get the} 
plane fare in order to join their 21-year-old son who is dying 7 
of cancer in a Riverside, Calif., hospital. Thibault was a 
member of the Textile Workers of America here until the % 


He found a job in a filling station but has been unable to 
save much money on his wages. 

News of the parents’ plight came to Dorothy Carter, first 
vice president of the merged labor organization in Vermont, 
and by the next day she had enlisted the help of groups and 
the Thibaults were on their way across the country. 

Assisting Mrs, Carter in making the trip possible were the 
VLC, Teamsters Local 597, the Barre and Sf, Albans Cen- 
tral Labor Unions, Grain Millers Local 139, Railway Clerks 


trical, Radio & Machine Workers Local 248, Pres. A. F. 
Oakes of the IUE local, and Albert Stone, member of a) 4 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Store union local. 


closed down several years ago. 


Clothing Workers local, Elec- 
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